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JOE  ATKIMOf  S  TORONTO  STAR 

by  WILLIAM  L.  ARCHER 

'^/J  Ihenever  two  or  three  Canadian  daily 
l^ly  newspaper  proprietors  get  together  for 
a  dish  of  tea  and  a  cosy  gossip,  it's  a  cer- 
tainty that  sooner  or  later  they'll  start  talk- 
ing about  Joe  Atkinson,  multi-millionaire 
proprietor  of  the  Toronto  Stai\  It's  also  a 
certainty  that  before  the  cups  are  cleared 
away  they  will  collectively  appeal  to  almighty 
heaven  to  let  them  into  the  secret  of  what 
he's  up  to  —  for  Joe,  at  eighty-one,  is  still 
the  enigma  of  Canadian  newspaperdom.  Of 
course  there's  one  thing  he's  up  to  which  is 
no  secret ;  he  is  engaged  in  the  pleasant  task 
of  adding  to  his  already  vast  fortune.  But 
this  pursuit,  worthy  as  it  may  be,  simply 
confuses  those  who  would  seek  to  understand 
his  philosophy  as  expressed  by  the  policy  of 
the  Star,  for  the  Star  is  socialistic.  Not 
frankly  socialistic,  of  course,  because  frank- 
ness has  never  been  much  esteemed  by  Star 
editorial  wiiters,  but  sufficiently  inclined  to 
the  Left  just  the  same  to  have  earned  it  the 
t;itle  of  the  Red  Star,  or  the  Daily  Pravda. 
No  radical  activity  —  with  the  exception  of 
downright  treason  —  has  ever  failed  to  win 
its  editorial  sympathy.  It  has  consistently 
given  prominence  and  a  persuasive  slant  to 
communist  propaganda.  While  pretending  to 
be  Ijiberal  and  democratic,  it  has  always 
expi'essed  admiration  for  socialism  —  and  for 
Dict|ator  Stalin,  who  has  scarcely  a  more 
a^ueilt  supporter  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
'Pree/entei-prise,  you  may  gather,  is  not  popu- 
lar with  the  Star  — except  in  the  business 
;)ffic(». 

No  wonder  Joe  should  prove  a  puzzle  to 
■:he  minor  moguls  of  the  press.  By  using 
intei-prise  he  has  made  a  fortune  himself  — 
md  vet  his  paper  is  aligned  with  those  forces 
vhich  have  for  their  object  the  destruction 
)f  entei-prise.    He  is  a  capitalist  who  has 
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shown  anything  but  a  fine  regard  for  labor 
in  the  conduct  of  his  own  business;  yet  in 
any  dispute  between  employers  and  the  unions 
the  Star  adopts  the  policy  that  Labor  can  do 
no  wrong.  It  was  in  part  because  of  the 
Star's  championship  that  the  C.I.O.  was  able 
to  establish  itself  in  Ontario,  but  while  Joe's 
chore  boys  were  whooping  it  up  on  the  edi- 
torial page  for  the  communist-inclined  Com- 
mittee of  Industrial  Organization,  son-in-law 
Harry  Hindmarsh  was  using  all  the  pressure 
at  his  command  to  prevent  formation  of  a 
C.I.O.  union — the  Newspaper  Guild — among 
the  reporters. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Joe  Atkinson 
himself  could  tell  you  precisely  what  he's  up 
to  at  the  present  time.  In  a  recent  intei-view 
with  a  writer  from  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  he  said  that  he  was  having  fun  —  and 
no  doubt  he  is.  He  has  reached  an  age  when 
he  has  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  what 
effects  his  paper's  policies  produce  and  he  is 
probably  content  that  his  editors  should 
follow  the  same  line  which  he  laid  down 
forty-five  years  ago.  He  is  no  doubt  awai'e 
that  times  have  changed  and  that  socialism, 
once  the  gospel  of  the  starry-eyed,  has  today 
tvAcome  a  threat  to  freedom;  he  must  be 
aware,  too,  that  his  sheet  is  being  used  tc 
fan  the  fires  of  class  discord.  But  what  does 
it  matter?    It's  fun! 

Britton  B.  Cooke,  writing  for  the  Canadiail 
Courier  thirty  years  ago,  described  Atkinsor 
as  the  most  dangerous  force  m  Canadiai! 
journalism.  The  Star  at  that  time  p;^sec 
merely  as  the  champion  of  labor,  but,  thf 
writer  was  able  to  discern  in  its  policy, -^yer 
then,  the  destructive  course  it  was  to  f ( llo\> 
in  later  years.  It  is  doubtful  whether' Jo€ 
planned  that  course;  it  is  much  more  l'^el> 
that  he  was  pushed  into  it  by  force  o^l  cir- 
cumstances. To  understand  how  cii  cun; 
stances  could  arise  which  would  makeV  thrf 
owner  the  tool  of  his  creation,  it  is  necesjsarv 
to  know  something  of  Joe  Atkinson  s  back 
ground  and  the  history  of  the  Star. 

The  "Star"  is  Bom 

The  Star  came  into  being  as  the  resiiJt  o 
a    strike    in    the    composing    room    of  |thj 
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Toronto  Daily  Ne\vs  in  1892.  The  News  at 
that  tinie  \v^^  i^bust,  "well-estabUshed 
evening  paper  with  a  circulation  of  about 
22,000  as  compared  with  the  Tele^'am's 
25,000--  It  waij  owned  by  the  fiiordans  of 
pulp  and  paper  fame,  and  they  had  acquired 
it  from  Ned  Sheppard  who  was  later  to  found 
Saturday  Night.  In  November  1892,  the 
Riordans  installed_type-setting  machinery  in 
the  News  plant  and  a  notice  went  up  on  the 
bulletin  board  announcing  that  thereafter 
compositors  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  14. 
cents  per  thousand  'ems'  instead  of  SO  cent* 
a  thousand  which  had  been  the  rate  for  hand 
setting. 

The  compositors  didn't  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  for  although  it  meant  more  money^an 
hour  for  them,  it  looked  asTf^Tleyilwottld- 
have  far  less  work.  They  made  a  counter- 
proposal demanding— a  minimum:  scale  of 
$14.00  a  week  and  in  this  they  were  backed 
by  the  international  union. 

The  Riordans  refused  to  give  way  and  the 
upshot  was  that^a  s4;fike  was  called  and  the 
entire  mechanical  staff  of  the  News  walked 
out.  The  strikers  were  led  by  Horatio  Hocken, 
who  was  later  to  become  Mayor  of  Toronto, 
and  Henry  Parr,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
Star's  mechanical  department. 

The  strikers,  matched  to  the  times,  were 
an  industrious  crew  and  leisure  sat  heavily 
on  their  shoulders.  After  a  week  of  doing 
nothing  they  were  more  than  willing  to  listen 
to  Hocken,  who  had  been  a  foreman  in  the 
News'  plant  and  who  now  proved  himself  to 
be  a  man  with  an  idea. 

"Why  don't  we  staii;  an  evening  paper  of 
our  own?"  Hocken  said.  "Why  shouldn't  we 
give  the  Riordans  a  little  competition?" 

So  the  Star  was  born.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  W.  F.  Maclean  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  World  office  at  87  Yonge  Street  — 
under  an  agi^eement  gi'anting  him  51  per  cent 
«>f  the  stock  —  and  everything  looked  five 
jhundred  to  the  ream.  The  strikers  them- 
i'selves,  of  course,  handled  the  printing  of  the 
new  sheet  and  other  News  men  lined  up  with 
them  to  look  after  the  editorial  and  business 
ends  of  the  ventura   Colin  C.  Campbell,  who 
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had  been  city  editor  of  the  News,  took  over 
the  editorial  de]>artment  and  is  still  remem- 
bered for  the  brilliance  and  zest  which  he 
put  into  the  job.  Walter  Harris  became 
business  manager  and  continued  to  occupy 
that  position  until  his  death  while  Jimmy 
Simpson,  the  Pickwickian  labor  leader  who 
was  also  destined  to  become  Mayor  of  Toronto 
doubled  as  apprentice-comp  and  reporter.  The 
staff  agreed  to  work  five  weeks  for  nothing 
and  Hocken,  a  pushful  and  persuasive  gentle- 
man, succeeded  in  getting  sufficient  paper  on 
credit  to  carry  on  until  revenue  from  sales 
enabled  the  company  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Star-  made  its  appearance  as  a  four- 
page  paper  and  in  prominent  type  beneath 
the  mast-head  it  carried  the  legend:  "The 
only  paper  printed  by  union  labor  in  Toronto." 
The  leading  editorial  was  entitled  "Ourselves" 
and  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Star  was  brought  out  on  very  short  notice 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  secure  an  outfit  without 
the  delay  of  ordering  and  shipping,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  one  of  the  plants 
already  in  use. 

"For  the  present,  and  until  such  time  as  our  own 
premises  are  ready  for  occupancy,  we  will  use  the 
World  press  and  an  office  on  tlie  third  floor  of  the 
World  building." 

The  reception  accorded  the  new  paper  was 
excellent  and  in  no  time  at  all  it  had  topped 
the  News  in  circulation  and  was  giving  John 
Ross  Robertson's  Telegram  a  run  for  its 
money. 

For  a  month  the  prospects  looked  wonder- 
ful —  then  a  cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon. 
Members  of  the  staff  who  had  been  making 
do  on  $7.00  a  week  apiece  got  hold  of  a  rumor 
that  Billy  Maclean  was  going  to  sell  out  to 
the  Riordans  —  a  move  which,  if  can-ied  out, 
would  have  put  them  nicely  on  the  spot.  There 
were  frenzied  discussions  on  v/hat  to  do  — 
and  finally  after  many  headaches,  it  looked 
as  if  they  had  found  a  way  out.  By  borrow- 
ing from  relatives  and  friends  they  were  ablt- 
to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  an  abandoned 
Bullock  press  from  Maclean  along  with 
enough  type  to  get  out  the  paper.  Maclean 
also  agreed  to  sell  them  the  51  per  cent 
interest  in  the  paper  which  they  had  given 
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-Jiiin  and  which  he  valued  at  $5,000.  After 
some  demur  he  accepted  their  note  for  this 
amount. 

The  Bullock  press  was  moved  to  premises 
on  Adelaide  Street  and  while  it  was  being 
erected  the  Star  was  printed  in  the  offices 
of  the  old  Empire.  But  interest  in  the  new 
paper  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  mounted 
during-  the  strike  and  the  Star  skidded  into 
near-obscurity.  Hocken,  ever  alert  to  the 
public  pulse,  sold  out  his  interest  to  T.  A. 
Gregg,  an  ex-employee  of  the  World  ivha  had 
been  editing-  the  paper '  af!  tEe-  jnunificent 
salaiy  of  $20  a  week,  and  himself  returned 
to  the  News.  But  not  as  a  printer  this  time 
—  as  city  editor,  forsooth ! 

Greo;g-jiursed  the  paper  along  a&  best  he 
could  until  the  Fall  of  '93.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  he  became  sole  owner  and  thus  re- 
ceived the  privilege  of  holding  the  bag  all 
by  himself.  He  held  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
then  one  Saturday  morning  he  strode  into 
the  print  shop  and  said  to  Henry  Parr  — 
probably  with  a  sigh  of  relief: 

— "Shut  the  damn  thing  down!" 

Heniy  did,  and  put  his  apron  away,  and 
the  chances  that  the  Star  would  ever  rise 
again  seemed  slim  indeed.  But  it  did.  A  joint 
stock  company  was  formed  to  purchase  the 
plant,  goodwill  and  other  assets.  W.  J.  Gage 
(later  Sir  William),  Fred  Roper,  George 
Spence  and  other  business  luminaries  of  the 
day  subscribed  for  stock  and  the  Star  re- 
sumed publication  after  being  suspended  for 
three  weeks.  J.  J.  Crabbe  was  placed  in  charge 
as  editor,  and  the  old  originals,  Harris,  Parr 
and  Campbell  continued  in  their  jobs. 

Mackenzie  and  Mann  Step  In 

In  1896  the  Star  changed  hands  again. 
There  was  a  fight  off  in  Ttjronto  at  tlie  time 
and  the  issue  was  whether  or  not  a  city  ordi- 
nance should  be  changed  so  that  street  cars 
might  operate  on  the  Sabbath.  Tlie  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  interests,  owners  of  the  street 
railway,  were  fighting  hard  for  the  change, 
but  other  interests  were  fighting  just  as  hard 
against  it.  And  the  others  had  the  backing 
of  the  newspapers  —  including  the  Star,  but 
excepting  the  Morning  World. 
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Sir  William  Mackenzie  was  a  man  with 
great  faith  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
so  he  made  a  noise  like  the  flutter  of  bank- 
notes, and  behold,  the  Star  was  his !  Not  too 
obviously  his,  for  the  title  was  vested  in  a 
new  company,  but  he  it  was  who  put  up  the 
purchase  price  of  $20,750.  E.  E.  Sheppard 
and  Frederic  Nicholls  took  over  editorial 
■direction,  J.  J.  Crabbe  was  retained  as  busi- 
ness manager  and  the  paper  was  moved  — 
chases,  press  and  type  —  round  to  the  Satur- 
day Night  building.  And  without  as  much 
as  an  "Excuse  us"  the  Star,  with  fearless 
abandon,  waded  right  in  for  Sunday  street 
cars. 

It  was  a  sorry  day  for  the  paper  when  the 
battle  was  won,  for  Sir  William  dropped  it, 
as  he  had  dropped  so  many  red  ink  ventures 
before,  with  dignified  aplomb.  Tlien  came  the 
locust  years  with  no  angel  and  no  jjake. 
William  Axgue,  who  had  been  taken  on  as 
circulation  manager,  has  described  how  the 
newsboys  used  to  dodge  him  when  he  went 
around  trying  to  high  pressure  them  into 
selling  more  Stars.  But  they  could  scarcely 
give  it  away.  Circulation,  which  had  bumped 
20,000  during  the  excitement  of  the  strike, 
now  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000. 
Newspapermen  waited  for  Ed.  Sheppard  to 
close  off  with  a  final  "30". 

Then  came  Joseph  out  of  the  East  with  a 
wad  of  Laurier  money  in  his  pocket,  a  fine 
record  as  a  newspaperman  behind  him  —  and 
a  determination  to  buy  the  Star  and  make  it 
pay. 

Joe  was  bom  in  Newcastle,  Ontario,  De- 
cember 23rd,  1865,  the  son  of  poor  but  deeply 
religious  parents.  As  a  youth  it  was  his  am- 
bition to  become  a  Methodist  minister,  but  on 
leaving  school  he  was  glad  enough  to  get  a 
job  clerking  in  Asa  Wallridge's  General  Store. 
He  quit  store-keeping  to  take  a  job  on  the 
Port.  Hope  Weekly  Times  and  from  there  he 
went  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  staying  with  that 
paper  for  seven  years.  From  the  Globe  he 
went  to  the  Montreal  Herald  as  managing 
editor. 

Just  what  prompted  Atkinson  to  throw  up 
his  job  in  Montreal  and  return  to  Toronto  is 
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not  a  matter  of  record.  He  seems  to  have  left 
tlie  Herald  without  any  assurance  that  he 
would  be  able  to  buy  the  Star  —  but  Vvith  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  available  for  the 
job,  he  probably  felt  he  was  taking  no  threat 
risk.  Events  proved  that  he  wasn't.  The 
owners  were  only  too  anxious  to  get  out  from 
under,  and  a  deal  was  finally  concluded  with 
Joe  getting-  the  paper  for  $75,000.  This  capi- 
tal, together  with  a  further  $25,000  for 
running  expenses,  was  put  up  by  prominent 
Liberals  who  believed  that  with  an  effective 
evening  newspaper  they  might  be  able  to 
breach  the  rampai-ts  of  Tory  Toronto.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed  —  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  Star  paid  off  handsomely,  al- 
though whether  the  backers  got  anything  out 
of  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 

One  of  Atkinson's  first  moves  was  to  open 
a  business  and  advertising  office  at  the  corner 
of  Adelaide  and  Yonge  Streets,  but  the  edi- 
torial offices  remained  under  Saturday  Night's 
roof  until  1905.    Tlie  new  boss  kept  on  in 
responsible  jobs  many  of  the  men  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  start  of  the  paper 
during  the  strike.    Am.ong  these  were  Parr, 
Simpson,  Campbell  and  Han'is.    They  were 
cortipetent,  but  more  important  to  Joe,  pro- 
bably, they  were  well  known  in  labor  circles 
and  well  regarded.  With  such  men  associated 
with  him  it  w^as  natural  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  a  friend  of  labor;  natural,  too, 
that  he  should  play  this  angle  for  all  it  was 
worth  and  foster  the  idea  that  the  Star  was 
primarily  conceraed  with  the  interests  of  the 
masses.  True,  this  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
founders,  but  handicapped  as  they  were  by 
lack  of  capital  and  capable  direction  they  had 
failed  to  produce  a  paper  which  the  masses 
would  read.  It  was  a  different  story  now  and 
pretty  soon  the  Stai-'s  circulation  began  to 
perk  up.   In  five  years  it  increased  from  six 
to  forty  thousand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Joe  owed  his  early 
success  to  the  fact  that  he  sensed  the  temper 
of  the  times.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  labor 
was  becoming  conscious  of  its  power  and  at 
the  same  time  'advanced'  people  were  talking 
about  socialism.  There  was  much  concern 
for  the  underdog  and  a  growing  passion  for 
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reform  which  developed  into  a  belief  that 
everything,  from  drunkenness  to  poverty, 
could  be  abolished  by  legislation.  For  Joe  the 
new  concept  was  a  natural.  He  had  wanted 
to  be  a  minister  and  like  many  Methodists  of 
his  generation  he  no  doubt  felt  that  a  minis- 
ter could  best  effect  reforms  by  mobilizing 
opinion  for  or  against  governments  or  groups, 
for  or  against  statutes.  And  here  he  was  with 
an  instrument  at  hand  which  he  could  profit- 
ably fashion  along  the  very  line  of  his  beliefs ; 
a  paper  with  which  he  could  promote  this 
theory  that  you  could  bring  about  a  better 
world  by  human  planning,  by  tinkering  with 
the  economic  system,  by  passing  laws  ap- 
proved by  the  righteous  to  prevent  selfish- 
ness, greed,  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors, 
the  playing  of  games  on  the  Sabbath  and  so 
on.  To  many  people  this  dependence  upon 
man-made  laws  to  change  human  nature 
would  seem  to  betoken  complete  lack  of 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Christian  teachings, 
but  the  reformers,  in  spite  of  this  strange 
belief  in  their  own  omniscience,  were  for  the 
most  part  sincere. 

Not  a  doubt  in  the  world  that  Joe  was 
sincere.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  respect- 
able poverty;  as  a  newspaperman  he  had 
seen  the  seamy  side  of  life  and  it  was  natural, 
in  view  of  his  temperament  and  training,  that 
he  should  'want  to  do  something'  for  the 
underprivileged.  'Doing  something'  for  him 
meant  preaching  the  mild  and  innocuous  so- 
cialism of  the  Fabian  Society  which  was  to 
be  achieved  through  the  Liberal  party  by  a 
process  of  'gradualism'.  This  was  the  method 
recommended  by  the  'intellectuals'  of  the  day, 
and  Joe,  attached  as  he  was  to  the  new  'in- 
tellectual' approach  to  Christianity  which  re- 
duced it  to  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  ethical 
standards,  apparently  never  allowed  himself 
to  wonder  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
wisdom  greater  than  theirs. 

Later  on  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospel 
according  to  the  wise  took  a  peculiar  turn 
and  almost  any  minister  with  lef  tish  views  — 
or  advice  for  the  Almighty  on  the  subject  of 
prohibition  —  could  qualify  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Star  editorial  page.  Among  such  con- 
tributors  were:     Rev.    Salem   Bland,     Rev. 
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Ernest  Thomas,  Rev.  C.  H.  Huestis,  Rev. 
C.  E.  Silcox,  Rev.  Ben  Spence,  Rev.  Stanley 
Russell,  Rev.  A.  J.  Irwin,  Rev.  Peter  Bryce 
and  Rev.  R.  E.  Knowles.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Knowles  it  should  be  said  that  he  was  a  com- 
petent writer  rather  than  a  propagandist  — 
although  he  shared  with  his  brethren  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  self-advertise- 
ment. His  interviews  with  the  great  and  near 
great  often  were  largely  what  he  himself  had 
said  to  them. 

From  a  circulation  point  of  view  the  set-up 
was  perfect,  for  socialism  with  a  ministerial 
flavor,  though  it  might  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  bulk  of  the  readers,  was  not  likely  to 
offend  them.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who 
disagreed  praised  the  Star  for  its  fairness  . . . 
"You  got  to  hand  Holy  Joe  credit:  he  gives 
both  sides  of  the  picture.  Everybody  knows 
the  Star's  Liberal,  but  that  doesiVt,_stop^_hii^ 
being  fair  to  the  socialist , .  .**' 

Oh,  sure,  there  were  envious  people  who 
figured  Joe  was  very,  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  cash  in  so  handsomely  on  his  princi- 
ples. "He  has  a  greater  appreciation  than 
any  other  man  in  Canada,"  said  one  such, 
"for  the  cash  value  of  a  conviction." 

But  it  was  nice  stuff.  And  through  the 
years  the  Star  built  up  a  reputation  among 
people  without  too  much  discernment  for 
being  progressive,  high-minded,  fair.  To  be 
sure  its  Hearst-like  blatancy,  its  readiness  to 
criticize  British  policy  and  the  tear- jerking 
propensities  of  its  by-liners  sickened  people 
with  sensitiveness  and  intelligence,  but  they 
bought  it  just  the  same.  And,  strange  as  it 
seems,  the  Star  still  counts  among  its  readers 
many  of  those  who  despise  it  most. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  is  so  is  that  it 
carries  better  known  comics  than  the  other 
Toronto  newspapers  and  many  families  buy 
it  for  no  other  reason.  It  must  be  admitted, 
too,  that  Joe  succeeded  in  creating  a  paper 
with  plenj:y_i)f^c^^^^  appeal  and  he  showed 
an  unusual  flair  f oFpIcking  able  men  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  He  was  lucky  at  the  beginning 
in  having  Ck)lin  Campbell  as  city  editor,  but 
it  was  more  than  luck  that  prompted  him  to 
take  J.  R.  Bone  from  Toronto  University  and 
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to  make  him,  after  brief  apprenticeship,  his 
managing  editor.  Bone  filled  the  position 
brilliantly  and  under  his  direction  the  Star, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  news  services, 
became  a  paper  of  metropolitan  stature.  After 
his  death  H.  C.  Hindmarsh  took  over  —  and 
circulation  continued  to  increase  as  the 
paper's  prestige  waned.  On  the  way  up 
Hindmarsh  married  the  boss's  daughter  and 
today  he  shares  the  vice-presidency  with 
young  Joe,  Atkinson's  only  son. 

The  Hindmarsh  Touch 

To  a  large  extent  Hindmarsh  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  paper  today.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  tough  —  a  driver  — 
and  although  he  rose  from  tlie  ranks  he  has 
always  maintained  an  aloof  attitude  towards 
the  underlings.  Excepting  for  his  reputation 
for  hardness  in  dealing  with  the  staff,  that 
he  is  a  first  rate  executive  nobody  questions, 
and  in  a  calculating  way  he  is  both  enterpris- 
ing and  imaginative,  but  there  would  seem  no 
doubt  that  to  him  the  Star  is  nothing  more 
than  a  'valuable  property'.  He  is  no  crusader 
and  his  worst  enemy  couldn't  accuse  him  of 
being  a  sentimentalist,  so  that  such  interest 
as  he  takes  in  the  j>olicy  of  the  paper  proba- 
bly goes  no  deeper  than  whether  it  is  good 
business  or  not.  Like  Atkinson  himself  he 
has  been  too  close  to  the  picture  —  and  too 
interested  in  obtaining  as  big  a  result  as 
possible  —  to  be  fully  aware  that  the  tone  of 
the  Star  has  changed  and  that,  despite  its 
'official'  policy  of  Liberalism,  it  is  now  a 
powerful  force  aiding  those  who  are  seeking 
to  smash  democracy  and  bring  about  a  social- 
ist dictatorship. 

How  could  such  a  change  take  place 
without  the  concurrence  of  Atkinson  and  his 
right  bower?  Easily.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Star,  mildly  socialistic,  should  attract  to  itself 
some  men  of  like  views  and  others  with  views 
far  more  extreme.  Natural  that  the  com- 
munists should  seek  to  plant  men  here  and 
there  throughout  the  organization  —  for 
their  infiltration  into  newspaper  offices  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Now,  every 
working    newspaperman    knows    that    it    is 
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almost  impossible  to  write  a  news  story, 
particularly  a  story  dealing  with  politics, 
without  giving-  it  a  slant  —  without  writing 
it  from  the  paper's  point  of  view.  A  good 
reporter  strives  to  be  as  objective  as  possible 
—  and  even  then  does  not  wholly  succeed  — 
but  a  reporter  with  an  axe  to  grind,  if  he  is 
astute,  can  get  away  with  murder.  For  such 
as  these,  the  Star  proved,  and  is  still  proving, 
a  cinch.  A  Star  reporter  feels,  anyway,  that 
it  is  up  to  him  to  slant  his  stories  along  the 
lines  of  the  paper's  policy  —  so  that  going 
the  extra  mile  for  a  man  infected  with  the 
red  plague  is  considerably  easier  than  pieing 
a  stick  of  type.  Of  course  he  stands  the  risk 
of  his  story  being  expurgated  at  the  desk,  but 
it's  a  small  risk,  judging  from  what  gets  by. 

Editorially  the  Star  supports  the  Liberal 
party  —  around  election  time  at  any  rate. 
This  is  what  might  be  termed  its  direct 
policy;  its  indirect  policy  is  to  depict  the 
socialist  state  as  the  ultimate  answer  to  all 
problems,  economic  and  otherwise.  The  reader 
is  persuaded  to  think  of  it  as  an  ideal, 
not  practicable  just  at  the  moment  with 
Mackenzie  King  in  power,  but  inevitable 
nevertheless  at  some  time  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  Naturally,  the  Star  doesn't 
specify  any  particular  brand  of  socialism,  but 
judging  from  the  fulsome  praise  meted  out 
to  Stalin  and  the  Russians  one  gathers  that 
Communism  would  be  acceptable  —  to  some 
of  the  editors  anyway. 

One  of  the  most  able  editorial  writers  on 
the  Star  today  is  Margaret  Gould,  a  Russian 
who  has  shown  more  than  a  sympathetic 
understanding  for  the  communist  experiment. 
Before  joining  the  Star  Miss  Gould  was  a 
social  service  worker  and  she  broke  into 
newspaper  v^ork  by  visiting  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1933  and  describing  with  nice  appreciation 
her  impressions  of  that  wondrous  land.  For 
the  Star,  of  course! 

Editorially,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion 
to  notice,  the  Star  supports  labor  —  come 
wind,  fire  or  flood.  It  may  publish  an  editorial 
of  mild  reproof  if  the  boys  get  too  boisterous 
and  start  indulging  in  arson  and  mayhem, 
but  such  editorials  are  so  suavely  written  and 
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SO  much  emphasis  is  put  on  provocation,  that 
the  trouble-makers  probably  feel  they  are 
being  praised  with  faint  damnation. 

Sympathy  for  the  oppressed  —  that's  the 
line  the  editors  take  in  the  case  of  labor  dis- 
putes and  the  guy  between  the  mill-stones 
isn't  the  consumer  as  you  might  have  sup- 
posed, but  the  down-trodden  trade  unionist. 
It  doesn't  matter  where,  when  or  why  a 
strike  is  called,  you  can  bet  your  boots  the 
Star  will  be  in  the  picket  line  pulling  for  the 
strikers  —  and  smearing  the  bosses,  the 
police,  and  such  workers  as  refuse  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  toughies  running  the  show. 

And  why  not?  Isn't  the  Star  the  friend  of 
labor? 

Perhaps.  And  yet  it's  so  muddling  to  try 
to  make  the  Star's  principles  and  convictions 
agree  with  its  own  methods  of  conducting 
business.  For  you  see,  in  practice,  Joe  and 
his  chief  henchman  are  mainly  concerned  in 
getting  the  best  results  for  themselves. 

Just  how  exacting  they  are,  and  how  closely 
they  watch  result,  can  be  judged  from  the 
following  letter  sent  out  in  1936  to  a  number 
of  men  looking  for  work.  Here  it  is : 


80  King  Street  W.,  Toronto  2 

April  17,  1936. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  have  been  selected  as  a  member  of  the  stafiE 
in  connection  with  the  judging  of  the  Know  Canada 
Contest. 

All  members  of  the  staff  will  be  hired  on  a  daily 
basis  and  your  remuneration  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
11.16  per  day.     ($7.00  per  week). 

Office  hours  will  be  from  8.30  a.m.  until  5.00  p.m. 
every  day  and  from  8.30  a.m.  to  1.00  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day unless  special  circumstances  require  any  change 
in  these  hours. 

Kindly  report  for  duty  on  the  7th  floor,  Star 
Building,  80  King  Street  W,  on  Monday,  April  20, 
1936  at  8.30  a.m. 

If  you  will  not  be  available  for  this  work  will  you 
kindly  notify  the  writer  of  this  letter  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Yours  truly, 
THE  TORONTO  STAR 

L.  J.  Dillon, 
Circulation  Department. 
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The  TelegTam  generously  pointed  out  to 
the  Star  this  apparent  deviation  from  its 
high  principles  and  H,  C.  Hindmarsh  took  it 
upon  himself  to  reply.  Sure,  sure,  you've 
guessed  it . . .  "An  inaccurate  letter  was  sent 
out  by  our  circulation  department ..."  It 
was  all  a  silly  mistake. 

The  Telegram,  bless  its  heart,  wasn't  al- 
together satisfied  and  secured  affidavits  from 
two  of  the  unfortunates  who  had  worked  on 
the  job.  Leslie  F.  Crookshank,  a  clerk,  said 
it  was  right  enough  for  he  had  worked  at 
that  rate  —  although  after  the  exposure  he 
was  given  a  Petty  Cash  voucher  for  $5.40 
bringing  his  pay  up  to  $15.00  for  53  hours' 
work.  Collin  H.  Newton  swore  that  he  had 
received  $7.00  a  week  for  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  the  previous  year  —  but  natu- 
rally the  Tely's  thoughtfulness  in  publishing 
the  facts  didn't  help  him  any. 

A  curious  sequel  appeared  in  the  New 
Commonwealth,  organ  of  the  C.C.F,  The 
paper  had  commented  unfavorably  on  the 
story  and  L.  J.  Dillon  himself  replied.  Before 
reading  his  letter,  however,  let  us  have  a  look 
at  Hindmarsh' s  full  statement.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"An  inaccurate  letter  was  sent  out  by  our 
circulation  department  stating  that  those 
engaged  on  the  work  in  our  contest  were  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $7.00  a  week.  That 
letter  was  incorrect  and  was  withdrawn  and 
corrected  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered." 

Wrote  Mr.  Dillon: 

The  Editor, 

The  New  Commonwealth. 

Dear   Sir, 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  letter  written 
by  me  which  you  published. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  one  which  was  sent  to 
a  number  of  young  people  who  had  been  hired  as 
office  boys  during  the  judging  of  the  Know  Canada 
Contest. 

An  enormous  number  of  applications  for  work  on 
this  contest  were  received.  Every  male  applicant  was 
informed  that  the  only  male  help  required  was  a 
staff  of  office  boys...  and  naturally  we  were  paying 
an  office  boy's  salary  of  $7.00  a  week  for  this  w«rk. 
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Several  of  the  older  applicants  pleaded  very  hard 
to  be  taken  on  even  thought  we  only  required  office 
boys.  As  I  now  realize,  I  foolishly  responded  to  their 
pleas  and  hired  them. 

I  do  not  set  the  salaries  paid  by  this  department, 
but  I  always  endeavour  to  get  our  staff  the  highest 
possible  rate,  taking  into  consideration  the  work  they 
are  doing  and  I  consider  the  rate  paid  our  office  boys 
compares  very  favorably  with  other  firms  in  the  city. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Leo  J.   Dillon 


Did  Harry  slip,  or  Dillon  —  for  Dillon  does 
not  suggest  that  the  letter  was  sent  out  by 
mistake,  nor  that  it  was  corrected.  The 
letter  contained  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
men  working  as  office  boys  and  they  were 
filled  with  surprise  to  find  that  this  is  what 
they  were  supposed  to  be. 

Commenting  on  the  letter  the  New  Com- 
monwealth said  editorially: 

"It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  view  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
comparison  of  Star  salaries  with  those  of  other  con- 
cerns, that  its  chief  Toronto  rival,  the  Telegram,  has 
stated  it  would  not  pay  as  miserable  a  wage  as  $7.00 
even  to  office  boys." 

One  would  have  expected  the  New  Com- 
monwealth to  be  pally  towards  the  Star  seeing 
that,  editorially  speaking,  they  are  both 
chasing  the  same  rainbow.  But  maybe  the 
New  Commonwealth  editors  are  too  forth- 
right to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  their 
opposite  numbers  on  King  Street.  Anyway, 
the  New  Commonwealth  has  shown  itself 
very  critical  of  Joe's  methods  in  securing 
bigger  and  better  results. 

The  Star,  it  will  be  remembered,  splurged 
sensationally  in  covering  the  Moose  River 
mine  disaster  and  spent  money  like  water. 
When  giving  material  for  an  article  to  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  recently  it  was  ob- 
vious that  one  of  the  higher-ups  in  the  Star 
had  boasted  of  the  way  the  story  had  been 
covered.  Had  boasted,  too,  of  what  it  cost. 

But  he  didn't  say  anything,  apparently, 
about  the  economy  wave  which  followed  the 
splurge.  However,  it  didn't  matter,  for  the 
New  Commonwealth  had  written  that  up  in 
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1936.  One  of  the  victims  was  reported  in  the 
New  Commonwealth  (May  9,  1936)  assaying: 
"Employees  of  the  Star  editorial  staif,  apart 
from  a  few  feature  writers,  are  underpaid 
and  overworked.  The  Star  budget  system, 
under  which  the  departments  operate,  allows 
for  no  contingencies  such  as  the  mine  cat- 
astrophe. When  the  budget  is  exceeded  by 
the  editorial  department  through  the  prodigal 
use  of  aeroplanes  and  wire  services,  the 
editorial  staff  is  cut  in  order  to  maintain  Star 
profits." 

The  article  continued:  "The  vicious  opera- 
tion of  the  budget  system  has  been  pointedly 
demonstrated  in  the  last  5  months  when  18 
experienced  writers  have  been  summarily 
dismissed.  The  utter  heartlessness  of  the 
Star  administration  is  borne  out  in  two  par- 
ticular cases.  In  the  first  a  reporter  was  fired 
three  months  after  his  marriage,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  married  on  the  assurance  of 
Vernon  Knowles,  managing  editor,  that  his 
dismissal  was  not  contemplated.  Tlie  second 
case  is  that  of  an  editor  whose  wife  died 
three  days  before  he  was  fired.  The  letter  he 
had  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  expressing 
his  thanks  for  the  sympathy  that  the  Star 
had  extended  him  was  still  on  the  board  as 
he  sat  at  his  desk,  sadly  ruminating  his 
double  misfortune  . . . 

"The  whole  story  of  Stai'  editorial  staff 
administration  is  one  of  misery  for  the 
workers.  Dismissals  have  been  coming  with 
clock-like  regularity  so  that  the  Star  staff 
turnover  is  the  greatest  of  any  newspaper  in 
Canada.  One  reporter  had  a  photograph,  taken 
three  years  ago,  of  30  Star  employees.  Today 
24  of  them  ai^e  no  longer  with  the  Star.  Wages 
have  been  slashed  severely  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  glutted  labor  market.  We  are 
told  an  Ai-go  footballer  gets  $8.00  per  week. 
Reporters,  starting  formerly  at  $20.00  a  week, 
were  cut  to  $15.00  and  then  to  $12.50.  It  has 
been  common  practice  to  fire  experienced 
reporters  and  writers  and  hire  recent  uni- 
versity gi-aduates  at  the  $12.50  figure.  These 
neophytes  are  as  much  at  home  at  their  new 
vocation  as  an  Ethiopian  in  Alaska.  They 
sponge  on  Tely  and  Mail  reporters  for  their 
news,  so  that  no  little  amount  of  Star  copy 
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has  as  its  source  the  other  Toronto  papers. 
Such  parasitical  news-feeding  makes  news- 
gathering  safe  for  Star  profits  . . . 

"While  the  Star  was  spending  thousands 
creating  continent-wide  interest  in  the  Moose 
River  affair,  the  Star  editorial  staff  was 
worked  24  hours  a  day  for  4  days.  The  staffs 
of  the  other  papers  were  worked  hard,  too, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  Mail  and  Empire  for 
one  gave  some  of  its  employees  a  $10.00 
bonus  and  a  half  holiday.  What  did  the  Star 
writers  get?  Nothing  —  or  a  walking  ticket. 

"One  of  the  most  respected  men  on  the 
Star  staff,  an  employee  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, who  has  been  credited  with  teaching 
Vice-President  Hindmarsh  whatever  he 
knows,  has  taken  several  wage  cuts,  the  last 
one  for  $500  a  year.  The  poor  old  man  was 
reduced  almost  to  tears,  not  by  the  loss  of 
the  pay,  but  at  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
management  to  the  long  years  of  consci- 
entious work." 

With  reporters  working  for  $12.50  a  week 
and  middle-aged  'office  boys'  for  $7.00  one 
gets  a  new  appreciation  for  Joe's  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  operating  a  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

However,  ask  any  Congress  of  Labor  leader 
about  the  Star  and  he'll  tell  you  it's  jake  — 
the  workingman's  paper.  And  say  what  you 
like,  the  policy  which  Joe  inaugurated  and 
which  others  are  now  so  generously  develop- 
ing, has  paid  off  handsomely.  In  order  to  see 
how  Topsy  growed  we  must  take  a  back 
glance  or  so  at  the  Star's  history  —  with  a 
note  or  two  on  the  life  and  times  of  Joseph 
himself.  He  started,  as  we  already  know, 
with  the  backing  of  several  prominent  Liber- 
als, and  that  didn't  hurt  any  because  being 
prominent  they  were  able  to  throw  quite  a 
bit  of  advertising  his  way.  Joe  was  too  astute, 
however,  to  accept  dictation  from  them  or 
to  do  them  any  favors  in  a  business  way,  for 
in  so  doing  he  might  have  diminished  the 
value  of  his  sheet  to  advertisers  in  the  oppo- 
site political  fold.  He  took  the  long  view  and 
sometimes  sacrificed  immediate  results  for 
the  sake  of  the  future. 
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Advertiser's  Headache 

This  was  the  case  with  the  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany. Sir  John  had  been  one  of  his  backers 
and  presumably  felt  that  the  Eaton  Company 
should  be  given  a  preferred  advertising  posi- 
tion in  the  paper  regardless  of  whether  the 
space  had  been  previously  contracted  for  by 
others  or  not.  Joe  felt  otherwise.  John 
threatened.  Joe  stood  firm,  John  said:  "Very 
well,  then,  we'll  cancel  our  advertising."  Joe 
said:  "Okay,  buddy,  just  you  do  — "  or  words 
to  that  effect.  John  did.  Joe  stood  pat  —  and 
pretty  soon  Eaton  executives  were  wondering 
if  everybody  was  away  on  holiday  or  somep'n. 
In  the  end.  Sir  John  promised  to  be  good  and 
the  Star,  which  had  been  i-unning  pictures 
where  Eaton's  used  to  be,  forgave  all  and 
reinstated  its  best  customer. 

As  a  result  of  the  tiff  the  Star  thereafter 
came  out  in  two  sections  with  Eaton's  oc- 
cupying the  back  page  of  one  and  Simpson's 
the  back  page  of  the  other.  Solomon,  in  all 
his  wisdwn,  couldn't  have  done  any  better 
than  that. 

An  early  move  on  Atkinson's  pai-t  after  he 
had  secured  control  of  the  paper  was  to  en- 
gage Joe  Clark,  then  employed  by  Saturday 
Night,  as  his  editorial  writer.  Clai'k,  who 
had  a  happy  and  persuasive  style,  lifted  the 
editorial  page  out  of  the  muddy  depths  into 
which  it  had  fallen  and  gave  it  both  character 
and  brightness.  He  left  the  Star  to  return 
to  Saturday  Night  for  a  brief  period  —  and 
demonstrated  his  value  by  leaving,  for  with- 
out his  touch  circulation  suffered.  Atkinson 
succeeded  in  luring  him  back  again  and  he 
continued  as  editor  of  the  Star  until  his 
death.  Like  Gregory  Clark,  his  son,  Joe  Clark 
was  inclined  to  be  a  sentimentalist  and  he 
found  it  easy,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  Star 
line  of  Liberal-socialism  with  its  vague  and 
easy  promises  of  an  unearned  heaven  for  the 
frustrated.  His  views  were  not  extreme,  how- 
ever, and  nobody  ever  doubted  his  integrity. 

In  1910  Joe  brought  out  the  first  issue  of 
the  Star  Weekly  and  its  initial  circulation 
was  something  less  than  10,000.  By  July, 
however,  circulation  had  increased  to  15,000 
and  it  soon  became  clear  that  he  had  hit 
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another  jack-pot.  He  was  lucky,  with  the 
weekly,  in  securing  the  services  of  Herb 
Cranston  as  editor,  for  Cranston  was  both 
able  and  sincere.  He  produced  a  paper  which 
could  be  read  in  every  home,  not  because  it 
was  'good  business',  but  because  he  truly  felt 
that  in  doing  so  he  was  filhng  a  genuine  need. 
Under  his  direction  the  Star  Weekly  reached 
a  circulation  of  235,000 — and  having  achieved 
this  colossal  success  Cranston  was  first  de- 
moted, then  eliminated. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Cranston  never  saw  eye 
to  eye  with  Hindmarsh.  He  felt,  with  justice, 
that  he  was  tuiTiing  out  a  good  paper  free 
of  sensationalism  and  not  dependent  upon 
cheesecake  for  reader  appeal.  Hindmarsh 
felt  the  paper  should  be  pepped  up,  and  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Hindmarsh 
would  win  out  Although  Cranston  had  long 
seen  the  writing  on  the  wall,  he  continued 
for  a  while  as  associate  to  Main  Johnson,  the 
new  editor.  It  was  an  unhappy  arrangement 
and  he  must  have  secretly  rejoiced  when  he 
was  retired  and  given  a  year's  salary  — 
which  wasn't  too  much  for  building  up  a 
property  worth  millions. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Star  that  it 
should  publish,  after  Cranston's  demotion,  a 
fulsome  article  praising  him  for  his  accom- 
plishment in  making  the  Weekly  what  it  had 
become  —  a  clean,  wholesome  paper  for  the 
home.  One  might  have  gathered  fi^om  the 
article  that  Cranston  had  begged  to  step 
down  —  but  that  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Under  Main  Johnson  the  quality  of  the  Week- 
ly declined  pathetically  and  he  was  quickly 
superseded  —  but  he  had  the  distinction  of 
setting  it  on  its  way  to  become  the  chief  joy 
of  Moronia. 

In  1924  Joe  bought  the  Sunday  World,  thus 
eliminating  local  competition  for  his  own 
paper.  But  the  New  York  Sunday  papers, 
esj^ecially  the  Times,  have  now  a  large  cir- 
culation in  Toronto  and  in  the  last  year  or 
two  the  Montreal  Standard  has  been  increa^s- 
ing  its  Toronto  sales  substantially. 

And  now  back  to  the  Daily. 

Under  Atkinson  the  Star  moved  to  18  King 
Street,  W.,  and  continued  in  this  building 
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during  the  yeai's  of  its  greatest  progress. 
Then  in  the  middle  twenties,  when  tliere  was 
talk  of  University  Avenue  being  extended, 
Joe  purchased  property  farther  west  on  King 
and  the  present  23-story  Star  Building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000.  The  Star 
took  up  occupancy  of  the  first  five  floors  in 
1929. 

According  to  the  way  Joe  figui^ed  things 
the  Star  should  have  had  frontage  on  Uni- 
versity Avenue  as  well  as  on  King  Street. 
At  the  time  he  was  laying  his  plans  a  town 
planning  commission  w'as  at  work  and  the 
commission  recommended  that  University 
Avenue  should  be  extended  diagonally  from 
Queen  to  Front  on  a  course  which  would  have 
taken  it  by  the  Star  and  over  property  which 
Joe  had  purchased  for  some  undisclosed  pur- 
pose immediately  adjacent  to  the  property 
on  which  he  proposed  to  build.  When  this 
extraordinary  coincidence  sank  home  at  Me- 
linda  and  Bay  Streets  there  were  howls  of 
pain  —  and  the  Battle  of  the  Crooked  Lane 
was  on.  The  Stai'  —  with  highminded  disin- 
terest, of  course  —  backed  the  Commission; 
the  Tely  opposed  it.   And  the  Tely  won. 

During  the  heat  of  the  conflict  Jimmy 
Simpson  was  addressing  a  labor  meeting. 
"I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Atkinson,"  he  told  his 
listeners,  "and  he  said  it  was  just  an  accident 
he  had  bought  up  the  land  over  which  Uni- 
versity Avenue  will  likely  pass." 

Tliese  accidents! 

In  1924  w^hen  the  Stain's  circulation  was 
159,000  and  before  the  new  building  had  been 
erected,  it  was  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
sale  of  newspaper  properties  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  Star  was  worth  eight  mil- 
lions. What  it  is  worth  today  is  anybody's 
guess,  of  course  —  but  certainly,  with  a 
300,000  circulation,  twenty  millions  wouldn't 
be  much  over  the  mark.  Whatever  the 
amount,  Joe  ow^ns  it  nearly  all.  The  Star 
Weekly,  with  a  900,000  press  nin  is  likewise 
very  valuable. 

According  to  a  statement  published  in  1927 
—  and  no  more  recent  figures  are  available  — 
the  Star's  capital  stock  consisted  of  1,000 
preference  shares  with  a  nominal  value  of 
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$100  each,  and  1,000  shares  of  common  stock 
of  the  same  denomination.  Joe  was  listed  as 
the  owner  of  754  shares  of  common  stock 
and  683  of  preference.  Sir  WilHam  Mulock 
at  that  time  owned  75  shares  of  common  and 
the  C.  V.  and  R.  H.  Massey  Estate  was  Hsted 
as  holding  117  shares  of  common  and  50 
shares  of  preference.  Small  amounts  at  that 
time  were  held  by  members  of  Atkinson's 
family. 

In  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Newcastle 
Methodist  Church  for  the  year  1870  there 
appeared  this  item: 

"Moved  by  Bradley,  seconded  by  Ferguson, 
that  Mr.  Bradley,  treasurer,  be  authorized 
to  pay  Mrs.  Atkinson's  son  (Joe)  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  Sunday  for  blowing  the  organ. 

Carried." 

Joe  is  still  blowing  the  organ  —  but  it 
would  seem  as  if  another  Joe  is  calling  the 
tune. 
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